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future be those which your corres- 
pondents endeavour to reform, and 
that should any of them attempt to 
sully your pages by turning into 
ridicule any of the works of the 
Almighty, you will treat their pro- 
ductions with that contempt which 
they deserve. T, 

Belfast April 12, l«10. 

7b the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 OBSERVE in your last, queries 
relative to alkalies, which 1 think 
(part of them at least) may be easily 
answered. 

1st. How bleachers may know if 
potash and barilla ash contain fixed 
air. This is easily proved by dropping 
a little vitriol (sulphuric acid) into 
a solution of them in water ; if it 
effervesces, or, in other words, makes 
a hissing noise, with air rising to the 
surface, it certainly contains fixed 
air; it will be necessary however 
to dissolve the portion of alkali to 
be subjected to trial in boiling water, 
and kept during its solution in a state 
of ebullition, as it would be im- 
possible to prepare it with cold water 
and the surface exposed to atmos- 
pheric air, without its acquiring a 
considerable portion of aerial acid. 

2d. How to separate fixed air 
from the lees of the above asbes. 
Lime, fresh burned, either slacked 
or otherwise, will, by its superior 
affinity to fixed air, deprive them of 
it; the lime will all sink to the 
bottom, except a small portion which 
will be held in solution. 
3d. If the lees of said ashes are 



not freed from the fixed air they 
contain, how far using them in that 
state will retard their operation in 
the process of bleaching linen with 
them. To this I cannot speak with 
the same certainty ; but, taking it 
for granted, that the use of alkali 
in bleaching is by its dissolving the 
vegetable and carbonaceous matters 
with which the fibres of the flax 
are covered, and, thereby preparing 
them for the application of oxigen, 
either from the atmospheric air, or 
oxymuriatic acid. In this point of 
view, alkali containing fixed air can- 
not be as efficacious ; it being a well 
known fact to fanners, that the so- 
lution of vegetable and carbonaceous 
matter is greatly assisted by the 
addition of fresh burned lime, and 
but very little, if it be in a mild 
state, or impregnated with fixed air ; 
in this respect alkalies are analogous. 
Soapboilers uniformly employ lime 
to render their lees active, as the 
alkali must necessarily part with its 
fixed air before it cau unite with the 
oil. 

But as there is a certain portion 
of lime remains in solution in the 
lees, can that be any objection to 
the bleacher? 1 wish some of your 
chemical Correspondents would take 
the trouble of informing us what 
injurious effect lime used in certain 
portions could have in bleaching ; 
and, what would be the best manner 
of applying it with a view of lessen- 
ing the consumption of alkali, seeing 
they hare one common principle viz. 
their promoting the solution of vege- 
table and carbonaceous matter. 

Bunks of Hunn. L, 
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Continued from p.201, No". XX. 

"What is life but an ocean, preca. 

rious as those, 
Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 
What is man hut a hark, often laden with 

woes s 
What is death but the harbour of all ? 



On our passage — to-day may be mild and 
serene, 
And our loftiest canvass be shown, 
While to morrow fierce temptsts may 
blacken the scene, 
And our masts by the board may be. 
gone." Rushtos. 

MANON having completed her 
eighteenth year, took the small- 
pox, her parents having unfortunately 
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cherished prejudices against inoculation. 
The era left x deep impression on 
her mind, not from any apprehension 
on account, of the disorder, for she 
had too much philosophy not to sup- 
port such a trial with fortitude, but 
from her mother's affectionate solici- 
tude. Neither her father nor mother 
had ever had tire small pox, and yet 
neither of them would suffer a day 
to pass, without kissing the disfigured 
cheek, which Manon tried in vain to 
keep out of their way, lest they 
should take the infection. She re- 
covered slowly after severe suffering 
and imminent danger. The physician 
finding in one of his visits, the Re* 
cherche de la Verite, of Malbrancbe, 
lying on the' bed of his patient, chid 
her for wasting her spirits at such a 
time iu study. " Why, my good sir," 
replied she, " did all your patients thus 
amuse themselves, instead of getting 
angry with the disease, and the doctor, 
you would have much less to do." 
Some persons in the chamber were 
conversing on public affairs; all Paris 
was running, they said, to some new 
loan or edict, which had just appear- 
ed, "lhe French,'' observed the 
doctor, " Uke all upon trust." " Say 
rather," replied his patient, "upon 



appearances ! 



' True" said he, 



" the expression is just and profound." 
"Do not chicle me for reading Mal- 
branche," answered she eagerly, "you 
see (hat my time is not thrown a- 
way." 

The health of Madame Phlipon be- 
gan insensibly to decline ; she had 
a stroke of the palsy, which with 
affectionate fraud she represented to 
her daughter as a rheumatic attack. 
Serious and taciturn, she every day 
lost a portion of her vivacity, and 
secluded herself almost entirely from 
the world. 

In 1775, M. Phlipon and his 
Jatpily passed some weeks at MeurJou. 
Madame Phlipon appeared relieved 
by this little excursion, and resumed 
a portion of her accustomed activity. 
Her daughter on their return to town 
proposed a»visit to the convent, where 
she wished to see her former com- 
panions. Her visit to the conyent 
was short. " Why are you in such 
haste?" said her "friend St. Agatha, 
"'your mother will not expect you 



to return home so soon." She hur- 
ried away from the Convent, and found 
a little girl standing at the door, 
who exclaimed on her approach : — 
" Ah ! mademoiselle, your mother 
is very ill." Struck with terror she 
uttered in reply some inarticulate 
sounds, and rushed towards her mo- 
ther's chamber. Madame Phlipou's 
countenance brightened on seeing hef 
daughter, while she spoke with diffi- 
culty a few half-formed words. She 
made an effort to raise her arms, but 
one only obeyed the impulse; she 
endeavoured again to speak: vain 
attempt ! palsy had annihilated half 
her frame ; laying her hand on her 
daughter's face, she wiped away the 
tears with which it was bedewed, and 
tried to siniie. The disorder increas- 
ed with rapid progress. Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, with excessive activity, or- 
dered every thing ; and before it 
could be done by others, did every 
thing herself. At ten in the evening 
the extreme unction according to the 
forms of the Catholic church, was 
administered. Mademoiselle Phlipon, 
standing with a light, which she held 
mechanically at the side of the bed 
of her dying mother, appeared as if 
in a stupor, a waking or terrible 
dream, that suspended all her facul- 
ties. Her e\es were fixed on one 
spot, , her heart was occupied by 
one sentiment. At length letting the 
candle fall from her hand, she 
felt senseless on the floor. She wa* 
carried out of the room, and on her 
recovery with supplicating gesture* 
implored permission to return to her 
mother, but the mournful silence that 
prevailed loo well expressed that alt 
was over. Her father at that instant 
entered the room, pi.le and speech- 
less with sorrow ; his daughter in a 
sort of frenzy, broke from those who 
with. held her, and rushed impetuously 
forth. It was with difficulty she could 
be carried away from the corpse and 
taken to the house of a friend. A 
strong; constitution, and the unweari- 
ed attentions which she received from 
her relations, could only have preserv- 
ed her from falling a victim in this 
first trial of sorrow. 

•' Thus," says Madame Roland, 
"was snatched from the world one 
of lite best and most amiable woiuca 
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♦hat ever inhabited it. Nothing bril- 
liant rendered her remarkable, but 
every tiling tended to endear her, the 
moment she was known ; naturally 
wist- and good, virtue did not seem 
to cost her any effort, she knew how 
to render it mild and easy like her- 
self Prudent and calm, tender with- 
out passion, her pure and tranquil 
spirit respired gently, as flows die 
docile stream, that bathes w.th equal 
complacence the valley which it em- 
bellishes, and the foot of the rock 
by which it is restrained. The sud- 
den toss of such a mother made me 
experience the excess of grief, and 
the most violent transports." It is 
charming to possess unaffected sensi- 
bility, but unfortunate to have too 
much. 

The return to her father's house, 
was a new trial for the affectionate 
sensibility of mademoiselle Phlipon. 
They had taken the ill-judged pie- 
caution of removing her mother's por- 
trait, as if the place where it had 
hung would not more painfully recall 
her loss. Her studies became every 
day a source of consolation. " Left 
more than ever by myself," says she, 
*' and often in a melancholy disposi- 
tion, 1 felt the necessity of writing ; 
J wished to render to myself an ac- 
count of my own ideas, and to en- 
lighten them by the intervention of 
my pen: when not employed in this 
way, I revised still more than 1 me- 
ditated : 1 pursued a chain of rea- 
soning, and oy these means bridled 
my imagination." Her intention was 
by this means to fix her opinions, and 
to possess a register of her sentiments 
Slid the progress of her mind. 

" My happiness," says she, " was 
my chief concern, and I perceived 
that the public never intermeddled 
with the happiness of any one with- 
out marring it ; 1 therefore determin- 
ed not to publish any of my writings. 
If the public are forced to acknow- 
ledge that a woman has talents, they 
sift her character, her morals, her 
conduct, and balance the reputation 
of her genius by the publicity wliiou 
they give to her errors.* Ah ! my 

»■ 'i r . — ±w+ 

* Madame Roland might have added ; 
and if they cannot find any real blemish- 
es in her conduct, they are ingenious to 



God ! what an injury did those peo- 
ple do to me, who took it upon them 
to withdraw the veil under which I 
loved to remain concealed. During 
twelve years of my life, I have la- 
boured along with my husband in 
the same manner that 1 ate with him, 
because the one was as natural to me 
as the other. During his administra- 
tion, if it were necessary to express 
gre<;t or striking truths, 1 employed 
the whole bent of my mind ; that 
its efforts should be preferable to 
those of a secretary was hut natural. 
1 loved my country ;* I was an en- 
thusiast in the cause of liberty ; I 
was unacquainted with any interests 
or any passion* that could enter into 
competition with these ; and my lan- 
guage, which was that of the heart, 
and of truth, ought to have been 
pure and pathetic." 

Monsieur Phlipon, for some time 
after the death of his wife, endea- 
voured to remain more at home with 
his daughter ; but of this constraint 
he soon .became weary. " If 1 wish- 
ed to converse with him," said she, 
" we had but feiv ideas in common. 
I often sat down to picquet with him ; 
it however contributed very little to 
his diversion to play with his daughter; 
besides he was not ignorant that I 
detested cards — thut soul-less occupa- 
tion — and however desirous i might 
be to persuade him that 1 took, plea- 
sure in them, and however 1 used 
to relish tins manner of amusing him, 
he entertained no doubt, but that it 
was ail mere complaisance on my 
part." 

Many circumstances highly inte- 
resting and important to the forma- 
tion of the mind of this truly admir- 
able woman, this martyr to humanity 
and virtue, whose untimely fate can 
never be sufficiently lamented, are 
here omitted lest this biographical 
sketch should be extended to an un- 
reasonable length. 

In 1775, madenioiselle'Phlipon be- 
came acquainted with Monsieur Ro- 
land. " i found," says she, " he had 

substitute tiiMiun for tacts; the more ab- 
surd, the more credible, and the more 
eagerly received. 

* Fickle people, and frivolous as light ! 
unworthy the sacriQeeu that have been 
made for them ! 
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that kind of formality contracted by She passed twelve days without steep, 
study, but his manners were easy and and six months in all the anxiety of 
simple, with the politeness of a' man perilous, convalescence. " \ et," says 



simple, 

of birth. Born in the midst ot opu 
lence, he was descended from an an 
cient family, whose fortunes had been 
melted away by prodigality. i he 
youngest of live brothers, who had 
been made to enter the church, he 
had left his paternal mansion at the 
age of nineteen, to avoid taking or- 
ders, or entering into commerce, to 
both of which he vras equally averse. 
He had formed a project of going 
to the Indies, which the state of his 
health had prevented. A relation, an 



she, " t was not even indisposed, so 
much does the heart confer strength, 
and double our activity." 

In 1784, they made the tour of 
England, and in 1787 that of Switz- 
erland, an interesting account of 
which appeared in the posthumous 
works of Madame Roland. During 
these journeys she acquired some va- 
luable friends. 

The revolution ensued, that extraor- 
dinary epoch in human affairs : the 
friends of liberty and humanity, in 



inspector of manufactures at Rouen, the hope of beholding the regener 
proposed to him to engage in that ation of their species, and meliorat 



part ot the administration. 

The young man complied, distin- 
guished himself by his activity and 
at length became advantageously set- 
tled. Travelling and study divided 
his time. On his return from a jour- 
ney to Italy, mademoiselle Phlipon 
found in him a valuable friend; and 



ing the lot of the lower and more 
unortunate claases of mankind, re- 
joiced and triumphed. Kespectable 
but mistaken transports ! M. and 
Madame Roland gave, by their o- 
pinions, offence at Lyons to many 
individuals, who habituated to com- 
mercial, calculations, could not con- 



considering him as the being to whom ceive how any one could be indue 
she was about to unite her destiny, ed through mere philosophy, to pro- 
became much attached to him. voke and applaud xhanges, which 
The first year of their marriage was could only prove useful to others.— • 
spent at Paris, whither business, with M. Roland, elected a member of the 
respect to the manufactures called municipality on its first formation, 



M." Roland. After leaving Paris they 
spent four years at Amiens, " where" 
says Madame Roland, " we never quit 
our study but to walk in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town : I formed an 
herbal of the plants of Picavdy, and 
spent my time mostly in literary oc- 
cupations." 

In 1784, M. and Madame Roland 
removed to the generality of Lyons, 
and settled to Villefranche in the pa- 
ternal mansion of the former. " It 
was there," says Madame Roland, "my 



distinguished himself by his iuflexibte 
justice. Being deputed to the consti- 
tuent assembly in behalf of the in- 
terest of Lyons, he repaired to Paris, 
where they passed nearly a year. It 
was at this period that they connected 
themselves with those respectable but 
unfortunate men, destined with them- 
selves, to become the martyrs and the 
victims of the sacred cause of hu- 
manity and freedom. 

Monsieur Phlipon died during the 
severe winter of 17S7, at sixty three 



simple taste became conversant in ail years of age, in consequence of the 



the details of rural ceconomy : it 
was there that I employed for the 
relief of iny neighbours some acquir- 
ed knowledge: 1 became the physi- 
cian of the viliage, so much the 
more beloved as giving succour in- 
stead of demanding retributions, while 
the pleasure ol proving useful ren- 
dered those care, agreeable." 



catarrh, with which he had been long 
affected. 

Public affairs now absorbed their 
whole attention, while they resigned 
themselves to the passion of serving 
their country, and thus benefiting the 
human race. M. Roland had exe- 
cuted the office of inspector of com- 
merce and manufaciorifs in the 



In 1789, Madame Roland snatched generality of Lyons, with knowledge, 

her husband (rom the grave, during activity and probity. A correspond- 

a dangerous malady, from which her euce had also taken place about 

cares only could have saved him. — this time belwet* him and Brissoi, 
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whom congenial principles had mu- 
tually attracted. This correspondence, 
was, by the revolution, still, farther 
encouraged. Notwithstanding his si- 
tuation in life, his family, and his 
connections, which might be supposed 
to attach him to the aristocracy, 
Koland was, by his turn of mind 
and character, rendered interesting 
to the popular party. In 1791, he 
was elected deputy extraordinary to 
the constituent assembly to solicit 
assistance for the manufactures ; he ac- 
cordingly went to Paris with his 
family. Madame Koland, who had 
been five years absent from the place of 
her birth] and who had watched with 
a lively interest the progress of the 
revolution and the labours of the as- 
sembly, whose characters and talents 
she had anxiously studied, seized 
this opportunity to attend their sit- 
tings. "There," says she, "I re- 
marked with vexation that kind of 
superiority on the side of the court 
party, which dignified habits, purity 
of language, and polished manners, 
cannot fail to give in large assemblies. 
But strength of reason, the cou- 
rage of integrity, the lights of philo- 
sophy, the fruitsofstudyomd the fluency 
of the bar, could not fail to secure 
the triumphs of the patriots, if they 
were all honest, and could but remain 
united." 

Brissot introduced M*. and Madame 
Roland to several of the members of 
the assembly, whom similitude of 
principles, or zeal for the public 
good drew together. It was then 
agreed that they should meet four 
evenings in the week at M. K inland's. 
By this arrangement Madame Roland 
became acquainted with the progress 
of affairs, in which, from her taste 
for political speculation, and for the 
study of mankind, she was deeply 
interested. " I knew," says ■she, 
*• the part which became my sex, 
and never stepped out of it. I took 
no share in the debates which passed 
in my presence. Sitting at a table 
without the circle, I employed my- 
self with my needle, or in writing 
letters; yet, if 1 dispatched ten e- 
pist'es, which was sometimes the 
case, 1 lost not a syllable of what 
was passing, and more than once bit 
my lips t j restrain my imputiei.ee to 



speak. What struck me most, and 
distressed me exceedingly, was that 
sort of light and frivosous chit-chat, 
in which men of sense waste two 
or three hours without coining to 
any conclusion. Taking things in de- 
tail, you would have heard excellent 
principles maintained, and some good 
plans proposed ; but on summing 
up the whole, there appeared to be 
no path marked out, no iixed result 
or determinate point, towards which 
the views of e<icli individual should 
be directed. Sometimes for very 
vexation, I could have boxed the 
ears of these philosophers, whom I 
daily learned to esteem more for 
the honesty of their hearts, and the 
purity of their intentions. Excellent 
reasoners all, and all philosophers, 
and' learned theoretical politicians ; 
but, totally ignorant of the art of mana- 
ging mankind, and consequently of 
swaying an assembly ; tiieir wn and 
learning were too generally lavished 
to no end." Robespierre was some- 
times of these parties ; persuai.ed, 
at that time, of his love for li -erty, 
the usual penetration of Madame 
Roland was suspended in his favour, 
while she was inclined to attribute 



his faults to an excess of patriotism. 
" He had that kind of reserve," 



patriotisu 
of reserve, 
says Madame Roiand, "which I 
mistook for modesty. Never did the 
smile of confidence rest on the lips 
of Robespierre ; while they were 
almost always contracted, by the 
malignant grin of envy, striving to 
assume the semblance of disdain. 
His talents as an orator were below 
mediocrity ; his vulgar voice, ill- 
chosen expressions, and faulty pro- 
nunciation rendered his discourse 
extremely tiresome. But he main- 
tained principles with warmth and 
perseverance ; and there was some 
courage in doing so, at a time, 
when the defenders of the popular 
cause were greatly diminished in 
numbers." 

The mission of Roland .having 
detained him seven months at Paris, 
he quitted it in the middle of Sep- 
tember, after obtaining far Lvons 
every thing that it could desire. 
One of the last acts of the consti- 
tuent assembly was- the suppression 
of inspectors. M. aud Madame Bo- 
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land considered whether it would be 
better to remain in the country, 
or pass the winter in Paris, where 
Roland might continue his literary 
labours, in ' the focus of science, a- 
inidst artists and men of letters. In 
the month of December they ac 
cordingly returned to Paris. About 
the middle of March, they we.ie in- 
formed by one of their friends, that 
the court, full of perplexity and 
alarm, was desirous of doing some 
popular act, and had even an idea 
of appointing patriot ministers. Several 
persons, had turned their thoughts 
towards M. Roland, whose literary 
reputation, administrative knowledge, 
justice, and vigour of mind, afforded 
a prospect of stability. On the 23d 
Brissot and Dumouriez came, on the 
breaking up of the council, to in- 
form Roland that he was appointed 
minister for the home department, 
and to salute him as their colleague. 
On their leaving the house; "there 
goes a man," said Madame Roland, 
speaking of Dumouriez, whom she 
had then seen for the first time, — 
" there goes a man of a subtle mind, 
and a deceitful look ; against whom 
it will perhaps behove you to be 
more upon your guard than against 
any other man whatever." it ap- 
peared to her impossible tlwt Roland 
and Dumouriez could act long in 
concert. " On o.je side," says she, 
«* I beheld integrity and frankness 
personified, with rigid justice, devoid 
of all courtly arts, and all the dex- 
terous manoeuvres of a man of the 
worid : on the other, 1 fancied I could 
recognise a libertine of great parts, 
a determined adventurer, inclined to 
make a jest of every thing except 
his own interest and lame." 

Roland by his indefatigable in- 
dustry, readiness in business, and 
methodical habits, was soon enabled 
to arrange in his head the vai-ious 
branches of his department. For the 
first three weeks he was enchanted 
with the apparently excellent dispo 
sition of the king, to whose pro- 
fessions hegav,e entire credit. " Good 
God,'' said his wife 10 him, " when 
1 see you and Claviere* set out for 
the council, with all that delightful 

*One of his colleagues in office. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXJ. 



confidence, it always seems to me 
that you are on the point of com- 
mitting some egregious folly. £ 
never could bring myself to believe 
in the constitutional vocation of a 
king, born and brought up in des- 
potism, and accustomed to arbitrary- 
sway. ' Had Lewis been sincerely 
the "friend of a constitution that would 
have restrained his power, he must 
have been a man above the common 
race of mortals ; and had lie been 
such a man, he would never have 
suffered those events to occur that 
produced the revolution." The first 
time Roland appeared at court, the 
simplicity of his apparel excited the 
surprise and indignation of the court 
satellites, who deriving from etiquette 
their sole importance, believed the 
state depended on its preservation. 
" Oh dear, sir," said the master of 
the ceremonies, with a countenance 
of alarm, whispering Dumouriez, and 
glancing at Roland, " he has no 
buckles in his shoes." " Oh lord," 
answered Dumouriez with comic 
gravity, " we are all ruined and un- 
done." 

" Roland without me," says Madame 
Roland, ** would not have been a 
worse minister; his activity, his 
knowledge, his probity, were all his 
own : but with me he attracted more 
attention ; because 1 infused into his 
writings that mixture of spirit and 
of soltness, of authoritative reason 
and of seducing sentiment, which are 
perhaps only to be found in a wo- 
man endowed with a clear head and 
a feeling heart. I composed with, 
delight such pieces as I deemed 
likely to be useful; and felt in so 
doing tireater pleasure than had L 
been known as the author, i am 
avaricious of happiness, and with 
me it cons sts in Uie good I do." 

Reparations were made, by the 
public commotions and alarms for the 
dreadful tragedy of September 1792; 
on the first symptoms of which, 
Rolan/4 took every step, in his office 
of minister, to avert the coming 
storm, which the most vigilant hu- 
manity could devise. The massacres 
continued four whole days. " I know 
of nothing, says Madame Roland," lt« 
the annals of the most barbarous 
nations comparable to these atrocious 
m m 
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acts. The health of Roland was im- 
paired by these proceedings. He 
was still ignorant of a warrant having 
been issued against him; a secret 
which his wife had been careful to 
keep from his knowledge. Some- 
body, however, in the following week, 
informed him of the circumstance. 
Madame Roland prepared to go with 
her daughter into the country, whither 
she wi.s desirous of retiring ; should 
the enemies of her husband proceed 
to the last extremities, it would be 
easier she thought, for him to escape 
alone, than when embarrassed with 
his family. Her passports had been 
delayed by the section, and scarcely 
were they delivered to her when 
she was seized with an alarming ill- 
ness — When she recovered sufficient 
strength she proposed to go out in 
order to show herself to the muni- 
cipality ; when by the sound of the 
alarm bell, her purpose was suspend- 
ed At half past live the same even- 
ing six armed men appeared at M. 
Roland's, when one of them read 
an order of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, by virtue of which they were 
come to apprehend him. " I know 
of no laws," replied Roland, •' which 
constitute the authority you 
mention, nor shall I obey the 
orders which it issaes. If you em- 
ploy force, I can only oppose to it 
such resistance as 1 am capable of 
making; but [ shall protest against 
it to the last moment of my life." 
" I have no order," said the man, 
" to use violence ; 1 shall return 
therefore, and communicate your 
answer to the coancil general of the 
commune." It immediately occurred 
to Madame Roland, that it might 
not be amiss to denounce, in the 
most public manner, these proceed- 
ings to the convention. She accord- 
ingly went there, but could not gain 
admittance, " I was," says she, " in 
that temper of mind which imparts 
eloquence; warm with indignation, 
superior to fear, my bosom glowing 
for ray country, the ruin of which 
I foresaw ; every thing dear to me 
was at stake ; feeling strongly, ex- 
pressing those feelings fluently, and 
too proud not to utter them with 
dignity. 
Having, at length, after many de- 



lays and difficulties reached her own 
house, when a man who was close 
behind her, and who had slipped in 
unperceived by the porter, begged 
her to conduct him to citizen Roland. 
" I came,'' said the man, " to let 
him know, that we are absolutely 
determined on confining him this 
very evening." " They must be 
sagacious if they accomplish their 
purpose." " 1 am happy to hear it, 
for it is an honest citizen to whom 
you are speaking." 

" I may be asked," says she, 
" why, under such circumstances, t 
r< turned to the house. Nor is the 
question irrelevant. 1 have a natural 
aversion to e\ery thing inconsistent 
with the grand, bold, and ingenious 
proceedings of innocence : an effort 
to escape from the hand of injustice 
would be te me more painful than 
any thing it could inflict. During 
the last three months of Roland's 
administration, our friends often urged 
us to quit the hutel, but it was al- 
ways contrary to my inclinations : 
it was incumbent on the minister to 
be at his post. It was possible to 
reach his life when abroad, with 
equal advantage to the assassins, less 
benefit to the public, and less glory 
to the victim. Such reasoning will 
be deemed absurd by those who 
prefer life to alt other thiHgs." 

Madame Roland acted upon these 
principles; she refused to leave the 
hotel on the mon.h of January, de- 
tei mined to share the fate of her 
husband. That fury, she also be- 
lieved, glunted with her destruction, 
would be mitigated against Roland ; 
who, if saved from this crisis, might 
yet be reserved to benefit France. Her 
imprisonment and trial might there- 
fore be productive of advantage te 
her husband, and to her country ; 
or, if destined to perish, it would 
be under circumstances in which life 
itself would have become a burthen. 
Thus magnanimously reasoned this 
admirable woman ! 

Scarcely had she seated herself at 
her desk to write a note, when she 
was disturbed by a loud knocking at 
the door. It was a numerous depu- 
tation of the commune to search for 
Roland ; they witlidrew much dis- 
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satisfied at not finding him. Over- 
come witli fatigue Madame Roland 
retired to rest. She slept for a- 
boutan hour, when she was awakened 
by a servant, and informed that some 
gentlemen of the section requested 
her to step into the adjoining room. 
"I understand what it means," re- 
plied she, calmly, " [ will not make 
them wait." When she went into the 
the next apartment ; " We comr, 
citoyenne," said the men, " to take 
you into custody, and to put seals 
upon your property. Here is a war- 
rant of the revolutionary committee 
to committ \ou to the Abbaye." The 
warrant did not specify any motive 
for her arrest. 

At seven o'clock in the morning 
she left her daughter and domestics, 
after exhorting them to calmness and 
patience. " You have people here 
who love you," said one of the 
commissioners observing the tears of 
her family. "I never had any about 
me who did not," replied she, while 
walking downstairs: from the bottom 
of which to the coach, drawn up on 
the opposite side of the street, stood 
two ranks of armed citizens. She pro- 
ceeded gravely, with measured steps, 
while her eyes were fixed on these de- 
luded men. The armed force followed 
the coach in two files, while the miser- 
able populace, attracted by the sight, 
stopped to gaze as it passed. " A~ 
xvay with her to the guillotine .'" ex- 
claimed several persons. '* Shall we 
draw up the blinds i" said one of the 
commissioners, civilly. •" No, gentle- 
men ; innocence, however oppressed, 
never puts on the guise of criminality : 
1 fear not the eye of any one ; nor 
will I coneeal myself from any per- 
son's view." " You have more 
strength of mind than men ; you wait 
patiently for justice." "Justice ! were 



justice done, I should not be now 
in your hands. But should an ini- 
quitous" procedure send me to the 
scaffold, I shall walk to it with the 
same tranquillity and firmness as [ 
now pass to prison. My heart bleeds 
for my country, while I regret my 
mistake in' supposing it qualified for 
freedom and happiness : but life I 
appreciate at its due value. I never 
feared any thing but guilt ; — injustice 
and death i despise." 

Having arrived at the Abbaye, that 
scene ot massacre, her guides made 
her ascend a narrow stair-case— » 
" Where is my room," said she to 
the wife of the keeper, a woman 
with an agreeable countenance—* 
'J he commissioners gave very strict 
orders; the keeper, an active, o- 
bliging, humane man, did not ob- 
serve the orders which were given 
him, but treated Madame Roland 
with the greatest kindness and hu- 
manity. « ' Well then," said she, 
seating herself, and falling into a 
train of reflections, " I am in prison." 
The moments that followed, she de- 
clared, she wonld not nave exchanged 
for those which might be esteemed 
the happiest of her life. She was 
sensible of the value of integrity and 
fortitude, united with aq approving 
conscience. " I recalled the past to 
my mind," says she, " I calculated 
the event of the future. I devoted 
myself, If 1 may say, voluntarily to 
my destiny, whatever it - might be : 
1 defied its rigour, and fixed myself 
firmly in that state of mind, in which, 
without giving ourselves concern for 
what is to come, we seek only enir 
ployment for the present." But this 
tranquillity in regard to her own 
fate extended not to that of her 
country and her friends. 
To be Continued, 
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lltport of the Proceedings of the Class 
of History and Ancient Literature, 
of the French Institute, delivered at 
the public meeting on the 7th of 
July, 1809, by M. Gingueni. 
" GOSSEL1N has inquired into 
the geographical knowledge the 

ancients had of the coasts of ludia. 
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He conceives, that Herodotus was 
misled by the Persians, who were de- 
sirous of persuading him, that they 
had penetrated muen further into In- 
dia than they had done in reality un- 
der Darius, the son of Hytuspes.— 
Every thing in the description of In- 
dia, given by that historian, relates 



